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Guest Editorial 


Why a Career in Retailing Home 
Furnishings? 


MARTIN LAMMERT III 


Fifty years ago the word “career” was 
not as prevalent in our vocabulary as it 
is today. A man’s “career” was gen- 
erally governed by his economic circum- 
stances. The offspring of families in the 
lower income brackets usually became 
apprenticed to a trade after little, if any, 
elementary education, while the scions 
of industrial magnates were absorbed 
into the paternal interests as a matter of 
course. Women, of course, regarded 
“business” as invulnerably a man’s 
world. 

Today new opportunities, new habits, 
new modes of living have made these 
standards obsolete. Today both men 
and women consider and choose their 
careers while they are yet attending high 
school. And so, regarding a place in the 
economic and artistic scheme of things 
as your natural right, you want to know, 
“Why a career in retailing home furnish- 
ings? What are its advantages... its 
compensations?” Briefly, they are 
these: - 


SATISFACTIONS IN CUSTOMER SERVICE 


Retailing in all of its phases, and home 
furnishings in particular, is closely con- 
cerned with that interesting phenomenon 
called human nature. The retailer must 
understand the desires, the needs, the 
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likes and dislikes of the public. In the 
home-furnishings field his associations 
will be even more personal for they reach 
into the very heart of his customer’s 
life—his home. This “partnership” is 
a source of much pleasure to the home- 
furnishings retailer. For the salesman, 
buyer, decorator, or advertising man who 
is sincerely interested in his work, there 
is a deep satisfaction in assisting his cus- 
tomer to realize new enjoyment and 
pride in his home. It would not be 
facetious to say that the home-furnish- 
ings retailer, working with merchandise 
that he enjoys, understands, and appre- 
ciates, becomes “infected” with enthu- 
siasm for his profession. This is a profit- 
able “infection,” we might add, when 
this spirit is caught by his customer. 
In addition to this “inner” gratification 
there is the stimulus afforded by an in- 
teresting environment and business con- 
tacts. For today the outstanding 
talents in the artistic, educational, and 
scientific fields are contributing much to 
the home-furnishing industry. 

You are, of course, interested in the 
financial compensations offered in the 
retailing of home furnishings. It would 
be difficult to quote specific figures in 
this paper but statistics illustrate that 
remuneration in responsible positions is 
extremely generous. 
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HOW TO START 


“Fine,” you say, “I’m convinced that 
home-furnishings retailing is the field 
for me. But where do I begin?” You 
will begin, if conditions permit, by taking 
advantage of the retailing courses offered 
by leading universities and vocational 
schools. Retailing executives, convinced 
of the need for specialized training in this 
field, are enthusiastic in their praise of 
these thorough courses. They provide 
an invaluable background from which 
to develop. The next step is to gain 
actual experience in a home-furnishings 
store. No job is too small for the ambi- 
tious beginner in this field. Many of 
the most prominent retail executives 
owe their success to a working knowledge 
of every phase of their business. 


DIVERSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


As you consider home-furnishings re- 
tailing as a profession, it will become 
apparent that the field holds many and 
diversified opportunities. Buying, in- 
terior decoration, selling, advertising, 
display, and public relations offer rich 
possibilities to the ambitious person. 

Many of these branches require technical 


knowledge, of course. The decorator 
must understand color, design, fabrics, 
architecture, the history of art; the ap- 
pliance salesman must know the me- 
chanical construction of a refrigerator; 
the copy writer must be able to weave a 
word picture about the most prosaic 
article; the buyer must sense what kind 
of lamps Mrs. Homemaker will want in 
her home and what price she will want to 
pay for them. The ability to use a 
little “‘applied psychology” is valuable 
to the retailer of home furnishings. Prog- 
ress in his chosen field is generally de- 
pendent upon the individual—interested 
executives are quick to recognize and 
foster a spirit of achievement in | 
employees. 

Actually it is difficult to encompass the 
advantages and rewards of a career in 
home-furnishings retailing in cold print. 
It is more enlightening to discuss the 
subject with a man or woman who has 
achieved success in this work. The gen- 
uine enthusiasm and evident pleasure 
in the response will be the most satisfy- 
ing proof of its merits. You will dis- 
cover that the “infection” mentioned 
previously is more than a little catching. 
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Trade Relations and Work of the 
Vendor Relations Committee of the 
N.R.D.G.A. 


Irwin D. WOLF 


The recognized leader in the field of retailer-vendor trade relations tells 
what has been accomplished and what lies ahead. 


Undoubtedly there have been organ- 
izations and individuals, in years beyond 
recollection by this generation, who have 
worked for the betterment of relations 
between vendors and retailers. But to 
most of us the beginning of such efforts 
on a wide and organized basis dates back 
to NRA days. 

At that time, due to certain causes 
which are basically the same as some 
influences on our present economy, it 
was deemed advisable among other 
things to invite voluntary regulation of 
vendor-retailer practices. The fact that 
such agreements often failed to operate 
successfully and were replaced by govern- 
ment rulings plus enforcement is simply 
an evidence of the complexity of the 
problem. 

Now, as a dozen years ago, the strain 
on vendor-retailer relations is caused 
by an upset in the nice balance of supply 
and demand. In the early thirties, 
supply far exceeded demand. Currently, 
as an aftermath of World War II, the 
situation is quite the reverse. Present 
supply has been curtailed chiefly by 
shortage of much civilian material al- 
located to war production, and by loss 
of man power to the armed services. 
Demand, which would ordinarily exceed 
early supply after a long war, has risen 
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to abnormal proportions on the strength 
of full employment and high wages du- 
ring the past four years and more. Nat- 
urally, when supply is substantially 
lower and demand substantially higher 
than usual, the situation is likely to be- 
come critical. 


THE BUYERS’ MARKET OF THE THIRTIES 


In the early thirties it was a buyers’ 
market, and vendors sought protection 
and relief from the harsh or heedless 
methods of certain retailers. Many will 
recall that some stores canceled goods on 
order and returned quantities of mer- 
chandise without scruple. (Of course, 
there were some stores which stood by 
their commitments to the dollar!) Man- 
ufacturers contended, with considerable 
justification, that orders were contracts 
and should be binding; that the retailers 
were responsible for their own predica- 
ment because they recklessly overbought 
and duplicated orders; that retailers 
were imposing all sorts of intolerable 
special stipulations. 

Out of this chaos came the idea that 
better understanding between vendors 
and retailers might clear up many dif- 
ferences without injury to either side 
and with considerable saving of time and 
money. Manufacturers in many lines, 
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through their trade associations and 
other groups, urged that meetings be 
held to discuss their problems with rep- 
resentative retailers. 

However, before such negotiations 
could begin, certain manufacturers had 
taken matters into their own hands and 
were preparing to unite in actions that 
were defensive and quite understandable, 
but probably not entirely legal. 


FORMATION OF THE VENDOR RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


At about this point, some time in 1934, 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation, the largest trade association in 
the retail field, announced the formation 
of a Vendor Relations Committee. This 
Committee’s membership has remained 
substantially the same down to the pres- 
ent day. The Committee was directed 
to proceed, in cooperation with any cor- 
responding groups among vendors, to 
study vendor-retailer differences and 
to recommend steps for their adjustment. 
This N.R.D.G.A. Vendor Relations Com- 
mittee was, therefore, in no way a “‘pres- 
sure group”; its actions were advisory 
and by no interpretation collusive. In 
turn, it was specified that groups rep- 
resenting manufacturers should also be 
democratic and voluntary. Throughout 
the years, up to 1941, it is estimated that 
140 meetings were conducted under the 
auspices of the Vendor Relations Com- 
mittee. Subject matter was usually in- 
spired by circumstances of the time, as, 
for example, when a proposal was made 
for a change of discounts in an entire 
industry—a move that would have 
changed the retail price levels for that 
commodity everywhere and made value- 
less all statistics compiled up to that 


time. Conferences of manufacturers and 
retailers developed an understanding 
from which came the decision to with- 
draw the original proposition. Practi- 
cally every type of commodity was rep- 
resented at one session or another, 
ranging from children’s clothes to floor 
coverings. Educational campaigns were 
also undertaken with the intention of 
forestalling similar movements. 

Another instance of Vendor Relations 
Committee procedure is worth recording, 
if only for its value as the exception that 
proves the rule. In the late thirties 
a strong group of manufacturers per- 
suaded their entire industry to unite in 
a pricing policy which retailers felt was 
not only disadvantageous to stores but 
was also contrary to provisions of the 
code of fair trade practices. Conferences 
failed to persuade, dissuade, or reach a 
compromise. At this stage, with the 
consent of both groups, the matter was 
formally presented to the Federal Trade 
Commission in a complaint on behalf of 
vendors—the one and only occasion on 
which such action has been necessary in 
the long history of the Vendor Relations 
Committee. Decision of F.T.C. re- 
strained the manufacturers from proceed- 
ing with their program. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


It is quite unimportant, in discussing 
procedures, whether the F.T.C. decision 
went one way or the other. But it is 
very important to note these points illus- 
trating the Vendor Relations Commit- 
tee’s regular procedure: 


1. It makes no comment or complaint prior 
to full and fair discussion, in voluntary meet- 
ings, between representatives of vendors and 
retailers. 
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2. It makes no claim to represent all retail 
opinion in any particular case or to assure the 
adherence of all retailers to its recommendations 
—although thus far unanimous support has 
actually been received. 


It is interesting to observe that the 
successes of the Vendor Relations Com- 
mittee in adjusting disputed matters has 
inspired many invitations to study pro- 
posed rulings of manufacturers’ groups be- 
fore promulgation. Obviously thisisone 
of the most useful procedures in preserving 
amicable relations between vendors and 
retailers, since it averts many possibili- 
ities of disagreement—even the annoy- 
ances that might persist after successful 
mediation. 

High on the list of such “advance” 
opportunities was the request from a 
group of apparel manufacturers for 
counsel on the promotion of American 
fashion design. Some of them felt appre- 
hensive about the attitude and possible ac- 
tion of certain retailers who had formerly 
stressed Paris sources. Itis true that the 
vendor-retailer aspect was only one of 
many in the American designer promo- 
tion, but suggestions were duly prepared 
and employed. 


STANDARD ORDER AND INVOICE FORMS 
SPONSORED 


Meanwhile, the Committee exercised 
initiative to eliminate nuisance factors 
and improve the processes of wholesale 
selling and buying. Two examples will 
indicate the typical approach of the 
Committee: the standard order form and 
the standard invoice. It is apparent 
that mistakes, misunderstandings, and 
all attempts as slick tricks by either seller 
or buyer would be eliminated if prices, 
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terms, delivery, and any other necessary 
information were available at a glance, 
without worry that the small type or the 
paragraphs on the back of the form con- 
tained some qualifying clauses. Obvi- 
ously, also, these standard forms would 
save time, specialized services, and there- 
foremoney. The need for such standard 
forms was shown in the study of the 
usual order forms which disclosed that 
hundreds of paragraphs were ignored 
by both seller and buyer. Progress 
toward the adoption of standard order 
forms and invoices is likely to be more 
rapid, now that the war period is passed. 


THE SELLER’S MARKET 


Of course in the last few years the 
work of vendor-retailer relations has 
proceeded from a base across the fence 
from that of post-World War I. Lately 
the complaints of deplorable tactics have 
arisen from retailers. They claim that 
manufacturers ship by preference rather 
than by priority of orders; they have 
protested pressure for use of extravagant 
advertising and unknown trade-marks; 
they feel they are injured when they are 
“dropped” by makers with whom they 
have dealt for years. 

Manufacturers simultaneously have 
had their difficulties with suppliers of 
basic materials and have acted according 
to promises exacted by mill representa- 
tives. All of this results in bickering, 
distrust, dislike, and eventually outright 
hostility. 


PROBLEMS FOR 1946 


Recognizing this situation as under- 
standable after the adjustments of war 
and the reconversion to peacetime oper- 


(Continued on page 147) 

















The Functions of a Retail Trade 
Association 


WILLIAM H. SEMSROTT 


This detailed account of the broad scope of the activities of one trade 
association throws light on the degree to which competing retailers can 
cooperate for the common good. 


Every industry has its trade associ- 
ation and retailing is no exception. In 
the United States, there are some 325 
associations each comprising the leading 
retail stores of their community. The 
managers of these local associations are 
banded together into a national organ- 
ization, called the National Assocation of 
Retail Secretaries. This Association 
holds an annual meeting, usually in 
January, and generally concurrent with 
the convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

The major purpose of all these retail 
associations is to promote the common 
interests of their members by (1) ex- 
change ‘of information, and (2) by the 
establishment of such common policies 
as will be of benefit to the community. 
It is outside the scope of the trade associ- 
ation to support any policies or deals 
among members that are not in the pub- 
lic interest; in fact, such activities are 
discouraged by every reputable trade 
association. 


ACTIVITIES OF ONE ASSOCIATION 


Perhaps the best way to explain the 
functions of a retailers’ trade association 
is to outline the activities of one—The 
Associated Retailers of St. Louis. This 
organization consists of 65 stores, mostly 
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in the downtown area. All department 
stores are included and many of the 
specialty stores. In fact, nearly 75 per 
cent of the downtown sales volume is 
represented. New members are admit- 
ted by the Board of Trustees only after 
the most careful scrutiny of their busi- 
ness and advertising ethics. 

The Association engages in the fol- 
lowing major activities: 

1. Public (community) _ relations. 
The improvement of the relations among 
the public, the stores, and the employees, 
to the end that civic requirements of the 
community may be bettered. A recent 
move in this direction was the perpetu- 
ation of the Monday night store openings 
by most of the members in the belief that 
the community desired this extra service. 

2. Development and improvement of 
downtown St. Louis as the city’s shop- 
ping center, including parking and mass 
transportation. At present, the Associ- 
ation is working with the city’s Board of 
Estimate to provide two one-thousand 
car-parking garages. Additional plans 
for underground parking on the river 
front are also under consideration. 

3. Consumer relations. Development 
and promotion of fair and equitable 
merchandising practices, particularly re- 
garding customer complaints and re- 
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turns. Among the standards promul- 
gated are the five-day return rule, a 
community credit and discount policy, 
and advertising standards. In the inter- 
est of equity, some groups formerly given 
discounts are now denied this privilege. 

4, Store operations. This includes 
customer services and programs of effi- 
ciency and conservation, with comparison 
shopping tests of salespeople to check 
adherence to policies. Central records 
on shoplifters are maintained. Among 
current activities, under the head of 
Store Operations, is the decision to 
charge for gift wrapping for another year, 
and the decision to retain, voluntarily, 
the O.D.T. delivery regulations until 
January 1, 1946. 

5. Credit services. 

a) Reporting. The Association, 
through its Credit Bureau, offers a 
broad reporting service on the paying 
propensities of present and future 
charge-account customers. A country- 
wide exchange service with Credit 
Bureaus in other cities is maintained. 

b) Charga-Plate. The Association 
prepares metallic Charga-Plates for 
each customer to whom one of the 
Associates has extended credit. Seven 
of the largest stores in the Association 
make use of these plates. By a series 
of notches, the same plate can be used 
by the customer in as many of the 
seven stores as have extended credit to 
her. 

6. Outlying delivery service. By 
means of a Subsidiary Delivery Com- 
pany, the Association makes deliveries 
in Illinois for a number of member stores. 

7. Labor relations, a broad field in- 
cluding the negotiation of union con- 
tracts. A master file of all employees of 
member stores is maintained, showing 
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dates of acquisition and termination. 
A recent development under this head 
was the decision to introduce a 54-day 
week for employees. Thus, nearly all 
employees are getting a free morning or 
a free afternoon each week. 

8. Education, employment, and train- 
ing. The Association cooperates with 
the personnel departments of the member 
stores and also with schools and colleges. 
It is currently providing meeting space 
and printing costs for the city’s adult- 
education program of distributive edu- 
cation. It is also contributing $15,000 
a year to the Department of Retailing 
at Washington University, and it aids 
in administrating the Department 
through an Executive Committee. 

9. Promotion, publicity, and adver- 
tising. 

a) Development and execution of 
group promotion plans, including the 
handling of downtownevents. Through 
the agency of the Association, the stores 
recognize opening dates for the follow- 
ing promotional events: August, furs; 
September, cloth coats; January, white 
sales; February and August, furniture; 
May, straw hats. 

6) Recommendation to members re- 
garding the merit, asa profitable adver- 
tising venture, of program advertising 
and other media. Privately circulated 
media, such as yearbooks and student 
publications, are scrutinized. Recom- 
mendations are made regarding which 
of these are worthy of support. 

c) Photo-engraving service. Cuts 
are prepared for the advertising of the 
member stores at a lower cost than 
that available from independent 
companies. 

10. Charitable donations and other 
financial support. 
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a) Recognition of and financial as- 
sistance to benevolent, scientific, and 
educational enterprises, including com- 
munity projects. The Association 
analyzes the merits of the various 
organizations soliciting funds, and, if 
approved, makes recommendations re- 
garding the amount each member 
should equitably contribute. 

b) Recommendations regarding the 
purchase of blocks of tickets by 
members. 

11. Legislation and government. This 
includes support of or opposition to leg- 
islation affecting the retail business. A 
piece of legislation recently supported 
was a provision that would require those 
who deal in merchandise to indicate in 
their application for license whether 
they are wholesalers, retailers, or both. 
Legislation recently opposed was the 
proposal to adopt the bracket system of 
collecting the Missouri sales tax. 


SUBSIDIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The activities outlined above are per- 
formed in two different ways: some by 
means of subsidiary organizations and 
departments of the Association, and some 
by means of committees representing the 
membership. 

The former include: 

The Associated Retail Credit Men and 
Credit Bureau of St. Louis, that keeps 
the customer credit files and makes re- 
ports to the stores. 

The Charga-Plate Association, that 
prepares and notches the identification 
plates used by customers in obtaining au- 
thorization for their charged purchases. 

The St. Louis Engraving Company, 
that prepares the photo-engraving plates 
used by the stores in their advertising. 


The Associated Retailers Suburban 
Delivery Company—a cooperative de- 


‘livery organization used by some of the 


stores for their Illinois deliveries. 

The Department of Union Contract 
Legislation, that actually negotiates con- 
tracts between employee unions and the 
collective store managements. 

The Department of Dress Makers 
and Institutional Discounts, that keeps 
records of those entitled to special 
discounts. 

The Master File of Information on 
Shoplifting, that gives complete data on 
known shoplifters. 

The Master File of Acquisition and 
Termination Data of Store Employees, 
that is useful in the stores’ employment 
decisions. 


COMMITTEES 


The committees that have been set up 
to carry out the functions of the Associ- 
ation are of two types: those that speci- 
alize in certain functions, and those that 
specialize in the problems of certain types 
of stores. The former group includes: 

1. The Board of Trustees of the As- 
sociated Retailers of St. Louis 

2. The Board of Directors of the St. 
Louis Engraving Company 

3. The Board of Directors of the 
Charga-Plate Associates 

4. The Board of Directors of the As- 
sociated Retail Credit Men and Credit 
Bureau 

5. The Board of Directors of the As- 
sociated Retailers Suburban Delivery 
Company 

6. The 
Committee 

7. The Contributions Committee 

8. The Store Managers’ Committee 


Publicity and Promotion 
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9. The Customer Repair Services and 
Workrooms Committee 

10. Distributive Education Committee 

11. Downtown Parking Committee 

12. Traffic Committee 

13. Committee on Legislation 

14. Adjustment and Customer Re- 
turns Committee 

15. Union Contracts Negotiations 
Committee (8 committees; one for each 
class of workers) 

16. Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of Retailing at Washington 
University 

The committees that specialize in the 
problems of certain types of stores or 
lines include: 

17. Men’s and Women’s Shoes Com- 
mittee 

18. Men’s Clothing and Furnishings 
Committee 

19. Women’s Ready-to-Wear and Mil- 
linery Committee 

20. Home Furnishings and House 
Wares Committee 

21. Jewelry Committee 

22. Variety Stores Committee 

23. Furniture Stores Committee 

24. Food Departments Committee 


COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the performance of its 
own functions, the Association cooperates 
with both local and national agencies. 
Locally it cooperates with the: 

Better Business Bureau of St. Louis 

St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 

Missouri Retailers Association 

Associated Industries of Missouri 
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St. Louis Convention, Tourist and 
Publicity Bureau 

Charities and Solicitations Commission 
of St. Louis 

Council on Civic Needs 

Visit St. Louis Campaign 

Clean-Up Campaign 

St. Louis Safety Council 

Industrial Association of St. Louis 

St. Louis Board of Education 

Department of Retailing, Washington 
University 

Consumer groups 

Jefferson National Expansion Memo- 
rial Commission 

City Plan Commission 

State and municipal offices and bureaus 

Local officers of Federal Departments 

Nationally it cooperates with the: 

National Retail Dry Goods Association 

American Retail Federation 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

Committee for Economic Development 

National Association of Retail Secre- 
taries 

National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc. 

Federal offices and bureaus, including 
numerous wartime agencies 

Thus, it is clear that a retail trade as- 
sociation functions as the very heart of 
each retail community in which it is 
found. During the war, it was a major 
factor in marshaling the resources and 
talents of its members on the home front, 
and in the present postwar period it will 
be a mighty factor working in the public 
interest. 

















The Importance of Selling in a 
Merchandising Career 


DorROTHEA E. HIGGINS 


With the spotlight again focused om selling, there is presented here 
proof that selling experience is the basis not only for a career of selling 
but also for one of buying. 


When a person who has been a college 
student in retailing comes to any large 
department store, he usually has one of 
several specific reasons: 


1. He is intrigued by the idea of working in a 
great and alert organization. 

2. He likes to sell. 

3. He wants a career in which he has possi- 
bilities of good earnings. 

4. Or, and this is true of the majority, he 
wants a career in merchandising—to most 
that means he wants to be a buyer. 


RETAILING A DYNAMIC INDUSTRY 


The inherent character of the retailing 
business and its highly competitive 
nature is such that it inevitably has ap- 
peal to a person with enthusiasm and 
drive. It puts a premium on imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and initiative. Success 
in retailing demands these qualities. 

Working in a busy, vital organization 
stimulates the imagination and interest 
of employees. The size and variety of 
work in a great department store is 
amazing to the newcomer. In fact, in 
Macy’s there are regularly some 10,000 
employees doing 340 different kinds of 
work; there are some 400,000 different 
items to be stocked; and there are some 
137,000 customers to be served every 
day. 

SELLING A CAREER 


For the person who has a real interest 
in selling, of course, the challenge of 
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400,000 items ranging from needles and 
bobby pins through all the usual depart- 
ment-store merchandise to cows and 
chickens in the barnyard, washing ma- 
chines, and the latest most exciting ven- 
ture, airplanes, offers the complete gamut. 
What often is not understood is the 
amount of earning opportunity selling 
affords. Earnings vary all the way from 
$21.50 a week to $6,000 and even more a 
year in the top commission departments. 
Experience is not needed in most begin- 
ning jobs, but the high earning opportu- 
nities, such as those in furniture and 
electric appliances, go only to those who 
have proved their skill as expert sales- 
men. How does this recognition come? 
Each job in the store has a definite mini- 
mum and maximum salary. Those jobs 
requiring more expert salesmanship are 
on higher ranges. As openings in the 
brackets occur, qualified salesmen with 
excellent ratings are moved into the 
higher earning positions. 

Once every six months a job review, 
supervised by the job-review chairman, 
is held foreach department. The review 
is attended by the department manager, 
i.e., the buyer, the floor superintendent, 
and the personnel representative. Each 
person’s performance is discussed indi- 
vidually and if he is on a selling job he is 
rated on volume, public relations, job 
operation, and attendance. As a result 
of the review, recommendations are 
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made for salary increase, promotion to 
better job, follow-up on job, or warning 
if unsatisfactory. The employee is then 
interviewed on the result of the review 
and action is taken. 


WHAT SALES ABILITY CAN ACCOMPLISH 


Naturally, the qualifications for sel- 
ling vary widely when the earning oppor- 
tunities have such a wide spread. Toa 
large extent these variations are a matter 
of degree, however, rather than different 
qualities. Ifa person is a good salesman, 
it matters little what he is given to sell. 

Let me cite a few illustrations. A 
year ago, merchandise in one of our top 
earning departments was very scarce and 
the men were restless. To keep them 
busy and also to experiment, they were 
placed in a completely unrelated depart- 
ment with whose merchandise they were 
unfamiliar. The salespeople in this de- 
partment were less experienced and ona 
lower rate of pay, but they were con- 
sidered good in their own department, 
and it was thought they were getting the 
most out of the market. Immediately, 
the sales of the more experienced and ex- 
pert salespeople dwarfed the regulars in 
the department. 

Similarly, recently an item not availa- 
ble during the war, but with considerable 
appeal, was advertised in the newspapers 
and it was noted in the advertisement 
that the item was on sale in two depart- 
ments—one near the store entrances, 
the other on one of the upper floors. The 
salespeople in the upper-floor department 
are expert salespeople; the ones in the 
more accessible department are indif- 
ferent and lack sales ability except on a 
routine transaction. In one week the 
very accessible department sold 52 of the 
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items—the expert salespeople in the 
remote department sold 400. 

The most beautiful merchandise avail- 
able, placed in an excellent setting, with 
expert advertising, can be a drug on the 
market for a buyer if salesmanship is 
poor. Put a good salesman in the same 
department; let a customer come in for 
some tennis balls, and he will sell him a 
canoe, a rowboat, and some fishing 
tackle. It has been done! 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SELLING 


What, then, are these qualifications? 
All selling jobs seem to have the fol- 
lowing requirements in common: 


1. A salesperson must meet certain standards 
of appearance—involving cleanliness, grooming, 
and in some departments style sense. 

2. He must be intelligent, have good judg- 
ment, and a good memory, in order to cope with 
the merchandise and provide the right mer- 
chandise needed. 

3. He must be accurate and able to do simple 
arithmetic in order to handle salescheck systems 
and avoid errors. 

4. He must be in good health and have stam- 
ina in order to be able to take pressure and 
stand continuously on the job. 

5. But primarily it is personality that makes 
the difference between a good salesperson and a 
poor one. Granted that a fundamental char- 
acteristic of a good salesperson is a genuine 
interest in people, try if you can to imagine 
any one being really successful in this field unless 
he is adaptable, aggressive, alert, courteous, 
willing, tactful, responsive, enthusiastic, has 
initiative and a convincing manner. The de- 
gree of aggressiveness and ambition required 
would, of course, depend on the type of mer- 
chandise being handled and how expert the 
salesmanship that would be necessary. Much 
more would be needed to sell furniture success- 
fully than to sell books. 

6. The final requirement would be that the 
salesperson be a well-balanced person—that all 
these important qualities be blended in a way 
that makes contacts with others most effective. 
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This is the expert salesman. This is 
the person who is the backbone of a 
merchandising establishment, the one 
who finally performs the basic economic 
function of satisfying the customer’s 
wants, thereby bringing in the money 
that makes the company’s profits pos- 
sible. Expert performance of all the 
other operations in a store is necessary 
to secure successful results, but all re- 
sponsible retailing executives recognize 
that the other operations are adjuncts 
of the primary function, selling the mer- 
chandise in a way that the customer’s 
wants are satisfied. To retailers, there- 
fore, selling assumes the status of a pro- 
fession and its value cannot be overesti- 
mated—both as a career in itself and as 
important background for other types 
of careers in the store. Salesmanship 
technique is fundamental for those who 
are to become buyers or other merchandi- 
sing executives, or for those who are to be 
advertising executives. 


THE TRAINING-SQUAD ROUTE TO BUYING 


There are those whose interest in a 
department store is due to the desire to 
have a career in merchandising—pri- 
marily to become a buyer. 

How does a college student approach 
the problem of starting on a career of 
this kind? In Macy’s the shortest, most 
direct way of attaining such a position 
is the Training Squad. This is a group 
of approximately 25 to 30 people selected 
each spring from the graduates of colleges 
on the basis of scholarship, leadership, 
participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties, and over-all personality. This 
group is chosen because its members are 


believed to have unusual promotional 
possibilities and the capacity to assume 
executive responsibility. Members of 
the group are given intensive specialized 
training in different aspects of the store 
over a period ranging from six to twelve 
months—the average is about eight 
months. They are given a selling as- 
signment of approximately six weeks. 
Service shopping to determine the effec- 
tiveness of salesmanship and customer 
handling is one of the assignments. 
Another is comparison shopping; that is, 
the squad member is sent to stores any- 
where within the competitive shopping 
area of Macy’s to check on prices, qual- 
ity, or assortments of merchandise. Fol- 
lowing this, some time is spent in the 
Receiving Department and then the 
squad member is placed on a section head 
assignment. This is a type of super- 
visory position like head-of-stock work 
which leads into an assistant buyer’s 
work. While the squad member is on 
these different assignments, he attends 
regular weekly meetings conducted by 
heads of different departments or store 
executives to explain various store func- 
tions and broaden the group’s under- 
standing of retailing problems. Obvi- 
ously at the end of this period of training, 
those with real ability have the back- 
ground that enables them to make rapid 
strides as executives. An assignment as 
assistant buyer is a typical placement at 
this time. 

The system of job review already 
described—which applies alike to execu- 
tives and staff members of the organi- 
zation—assures a person of consideration 
for a position of greater responsibility 
provided his performance on his present 
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job indicates that he deserves such con- 
sideration and has the capacity required. 
No one is frozen on a particular job, and 
there is no restricted line of promotion. 


PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The most natural and direct line of 
promotion into merchandising for a 
person of ability, however, would be 
from a selling position. Starting on a 
selling position an employee gets a great 
deal of training and experience that 
would be invaluable as background for 
more responsibility later—systems, cus- 
tomers’ attitudes, successful approaches 
to customers, customers’ preferences, 
merchandise knowledge, practical ex- 
perience as background for judgment of 
quality and prices. 

After a period of selling, an able person 
might be promoted to one or more better 
selling jobs and then into a position as 
section head. The logical line of pro- 
motion would then be to assistant buyer, 
then to buyer (or department manager). 
Buyers may eventually be promoted to 
merchandise councilors, a position in- 
volving supervision over and coordi- 
nation of the activities of a group of 
related departments, and even to vice- 
presidents. 

This line of promotion upward from 
selling is not merely a theoretical one. 
It actually happens. The buyer of the 
glove department, for example, sold 
gloves at Macy’s for three years, was 
promoted to section head (or squad 
head), and at the end of eight years after 
a series of promotions is now manager of 
that department. Our only woman 
merchandise councilor came to Macy’s 
many years ago on a combination stock 
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and sales job; after about two years was 
made a department manager; and gradu- 
ally was delegated responsibility for more 
departments until she was made mer- 
chandise councilor over all buyers of 
millinery and shoes. 


THE BUYER’S JOB 


The name “buyer” has a glamorous 
connotation, but actually it is somewhat 
misleading, for the responsibility and 
prestige of these jobs and the high sala- 
ries paid are due to the fact that the job 
is that of department manager, not 
merely that of buyer. E. A. Filene ina 
book written a few years ago, Next Steps 
Forward in Retailing, made some inter- 
esting comments along this line. He 
said: 


One of the most important and far-reaching 
changes in department-store organization that 
we propose is to have sellers, not buyers, as 
heads of departments. These sellers would 
have one or more assistants to buy. But the 
man who is responsible for the success or failure 
of the department is first of all a seller and he 
must spend most of his time on the floor super- 
vising the selling, making personal contacts 
with his customers, and learning about their 
wants. Based on intimate knowledge of 
customer demand, he will see that his assiscants 
buy what the customers want. 


While this organization set-up may be 
open to question, the statement does 
imply the view that the important func- 
tion of the store, of the buyer, of the 
merchandiser is primarily that of selling. 
Buying the goods cannot be an end in 
itself. The end is only achieved satis- 
factorily if the goods are bought and 
sold. The burden is on the department 
manager to get that merchandise sold 
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by understanding the customer’s wants, 
by getting his viewpoint, by knowing 
what form of presentation will interest 
him, by stimulating the salespeople under 
him to move the merchandise. What 
are the actual responsibilities of a buyer? 
Actually, he has two types of responsi- 
bility—one that involves merchandise, 
another that involves people. In con- 
nection with merchandise, he must know 
the types of goods to be carried—the 
quality, style, and price range. He 
must know the proper size of stocks to 
carry. In general, he must have the 
right merchandise at the right price at 
the right time and in the right quantities. 
His responsibilities that involve people 
are several. First, he must know and 
understand his customer’s wants. Then 
he must know the best approach to the 
customer—the selling points carrying 
the most weight, the display and adver- 
tising factors that will make the most 
impression. He must also know the 
type of approach and presentation that 
is likely to meet with resistance. Finally, 
he must be a leader. He must under- 
stand the salesman’s point of view so 
that he can most effectively stimulate 
the interest and selling spirit of those 
salesmen under his supervision. 


This brief outline of the buyer’s duties 
suggests many of the important qualities 
necessary for success in this field. In- 
terest in people is fundamental. Sound 
intelligence and an imaginative approach 
pay dividends. Good health and the 
ability to work under great pressure are 
an absolute requirement. Leadership, 
a convincing personality, and a super- 
salesman technique are invaluable. 


SELLING BASIC IN MERCHANDISING 


Those who aspire to executive respon- 
sibility must recognize that merchan- 
dising is essentially selling; even the man 
who has arrived at his goal of being a 
buyer has continually to sharpen his 
technique by contact with customers. 

Merely being on a selling job will not, 
of course, necessarily give the training 
and point of view needed. But a person 
with an analytical approach, an inquiring 
mind, and genuine interest can add valu- 
able contributions to his understanding 
and knowledge of the merchandising 
picture over a period of time. The op- 
portunities in retailing are tremendous 
and do not necessarily follow any set 
pattern or promotion. The competition 
is keen and selling and sales technique 
are fundamental to any type of merchan- 
dising job. 
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Plans for Britain’s Distributive 
Industries 


GORDON SCHAFFER 


What Britain is doing to improve working conditions in retailing is pre- 
sented in this article from London. 


Under the Wages Councils Act, one 
of the last measures put on the statute 
book by the Coalition Government, steps 
are now being taken to regulate wages 
and conditions of between two and three 
million workers in Britain’s distributive 
industry. 

George Isaacs, Labor Minister, has 
appointed commissions of inquiry to 
consider the establishment of Wages 
Councils in trades covering the retail 
sale of food, boots, shoes, clothing, and 
In addition, a further Wage 
Council will deal with the wages of hair- 
dressing assistants and beauty specialists. 


THE FIGHT FOR MINIMUM WAGE 
STANDARDS 


For many years, trade unions in Brit- 
ain’s distributive industry have been 
fighting for minimum standards. For 
a long time, the Cooperative Movement, 
which represents a substantial section of 
Britain’s retail trade, was almost the 
only organization accepting trade-union 
agreements on wages and conditions, 
Gradually, however, trade unions suc- 
ceeded in widening the scope of such 
agreements to cover a number of the 
larger retail distributive firms. As a 
result, it became possible to set up joint 
industrial councils, comprising repre- 
sentatives of employers and trade unions, 
for various sections of the industry. 
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Theoretically, under Britain’s Na- 
tional Arbitration Order, trade-union 
agreements concluded by joint industrial 
councils are binding on all employers. 
The machinery. to enforce such agree- 
ments is, however, extremely compli- 
cated, and entails application to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal. During 
the period of labor shortage, there had 
been no great difficulty in securing pay- 
ment at agreed rates. Both sides of the 
industry are, however, well aware that 
when conditions return to normal less 
scrupulous employers would be able to 
evade their obligations. 


WAGE COUNCILS BEING CONSIDERED 


It was to avert this danger that both 
sides in the industry agreed to ask the 
Minister of Labor to appoint commis- 
sions of inquiry. From the trade-union 
viewpoint, the establishment of Wages 
Councils will mean raising the standards 
of one of the biggest industries in Brit- 
ain. They will also ensure that there is 
no return to the deplorable conditions 
which characterized some sections of the 
industry in prewar years. Employers 
represented on the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil were no less anxious. They argued 
that action against the minority of 
employers ready to evade their trade- 
union obligation was necessary to protect 
other employees who were loyally carry- 
ing out their agreements. 
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Separate commissions will investigate 
conditions in each section of the industry, 
but in view of the close connection be- 
tween the various sections the same 
personnel will sit on each commission. 
They will consist of three independent 
workers, together with two representa- 
atives of employers and two of the 
workers. 

The commissions will make a thorough 
investigation into conditions in each 
trade. Unions, employers, and any 
other interested parties will have full 
facilities to appear before them. After 
considering all the evidence, the commis- 
sions may recommend to the Minister 
the establishment of Wages Councils, 
and can, as an alternative, suggest im- 
provements in the existing negotiating 
machinery. 

If Wages Councils are recommended, 
the Minister of Labor must publish a 
notice stating that he intends to set up 
Councils. There is still, however, ma- 
chinery for further investigation, for 
in the event of objections being received 
which have not already been considered 
another commission of inquiry must be 
appointed. Finally, an Order setting 
up Wages Councils, together with the re- 
ports of the commissions, must be laid 
before parliament. At any time within 
forty days it is open to either the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons to 
pass a resolution annulling the Orders. 

It will thus be seen that every possible 
step has been taken to ensure that none 


of those interests affected is deprived of 
its rights. As a result the machinery is 
likely to be slow moving; it will probably 
be many months before the distributive 
workers secure their Wages Councils. 


PROSPECTS 


Nevertheless, trade-union leaders are 
optimistic about the outcome. They 
point out that the Minister of Labor has 
not had to use the power contained in the 
Act to set up committees of inquiry on 
his own initiative. The fact that in- 
quiries start with the backing of both the 
trade unions and employers is regarded 
as a happy augury. 

Britain’s distributive industry lost 
more workers than any other during the 
period of labor mobilization, and is now 
expecting to reabsorb hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women. In the absence 
of proper standards, there would be the 
danger of low wages and bad conditions 
reacting on other industries. 

There is a similar danger in the cater- 
ing industry, but this is being tackled via 
the Catering Act, which also enables 
commissions of inquiry to lay down 
agreed standards and enforce them by 
law. 

This principle of raising standards in 
industries where trade-union organization 
is weak is going to have an important 
effect on Britain’s postwar development, 
but, as trade-union leaders are constantly 
pointing out, it will not lessen the need 
for increased trade-union organization. 
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Buying to Customer Demand 


The following suggestions, in regard to what to buy, are taken from an 
unpublished series of lectures prepared by a general merchandising chain 
for the use of merchandising executives. 


HAVE WHAT CUSTOMERS WANT 


If you were opening a store in a new 
town—in an oil town, for example, which 
had sprung up overnight around a new 
oil discovery—how would you go about 
deciding what to carry? 

You would probably talk to various 
people and find out what they needed. 
You would observe them to see what 
they were wearing. You would visit 
them in their homes and see the kind of 
home furniture they had or needed. 

As you made your observations, you 
would write down the things your store 
should carry. There would be heavy 
work shoes for the oil field workers, shoes 
for their wives and children, overalls, 
work shirts, dresses, underwear, pots and 
pans, tables, chairs—together with all the 
other merchandise needed by the people 
in this mushroom development. This 
list would be your assortment of stock 
for the new store. It would not be a 
list made by sitting in an armchair and 
philosophizing about what the people 
should buy. It would be the result of 
talking to them and observing them to 
determine what they wanted to buy and 
really needed. 

Then you would decide how much of 
each item to stock. You would buy 
fast sellers in greater quantity than items 
for which there would be only occasional 
demand. You would try to have enough 
of all the essential articles so that you 
would not run out before you had time 
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to buy more. You would try to balance 
your stock so that your assortment cov- 
ered the needs of your customers. 

There is no essential difference between 
the way in which you would merchandise 
this little store in the oil fields, and the 
way in which the largest department 
store in the world should be merchan- 
dised. In each case, it’s a matter of 
having what customers want when they 
want it. 

Merchandising is not complicated, 
but is very simple. It is a matter of 
finding out your customer’s needs by 
talking to them, by observing what they 
wear, by watching them as they go from 
counter to counter and are attracted by 
what they see, by talking to them as you 
sell them goods. It is a matter, also, of 
buying new merchandise to replace what 
has been sold and ordering soon enough 
so as not to be out of stock of wanted 
items. 

Having what customers want is the 
first principle of merchandising and is 
more important than any other. A de- 
partment head who knows how to keep 
his stock complete, and who sees to 
it that his assortments are right for his 
town, is doing the most important part 
of his job as a merchant. 


HOW ONE DEPARTMENT HEAD SECURED 
WHAT HIS CUSTOMERS WANTED 


A young man, who is now a store 
manager, was once sent to a store in 
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Indiana as department head of the farm 
equipment division, among several 
others. The department head came 
from Cleveland and had never been on a 
farm in his life. He started from scratch 
as he did not know anything about 
farming. 

After he had his other divisions rolling 
along fairly well, he turned his attention 
to farm equipment. He talked at 
length to every farmer who came in the 
store. What did they need for farms in 
that district? He told them he was new 
in Indiana, that he would appreciate 
their help. People are usually kindly 
and are almost always ready to give help 
if it is asked for in the right way. The 
Indiana farmers taught this man the 
farm-equipment business. 

One elderly farmer invited him out to 
his farm for Sunday dinner and showed 
him how a cream separator works. At 
the end of a month, the department head 
and his farmer friends had worked out 
an excellent assortment list for the store. 
Since the farmers had helped him work 
out the list, they felt obligated to buy 
from him. His sales doubled, tripled. 
And he had to be in stock all the time, 
because, if he was not, his farmer custo- 
mers “‘bawled him out.” He could not 
let them down. 

The same principle works in all de- 
partments. Find out from your customers 
whether you have what they want. Be 
friendly in your questioning and they 
will help you. They will tell you what 
they do not want by not buying. But 
you want to know what they do want. 
So ask in a nice way for all the informa- 
tion you can get. 

When customers come in with unusual 


requests, try to get them to tell you 
exactly what they have in mind. Do 
not interrupt them as they explain what 
they want. Be a good listener. If the 
same request develops from several 
customers, it is time to place a trial 
order. 

Having what customers want builds 
business. Your department will grow 
to the extent that you have the merchan- 
dise to take care of more and more 
customers. 


HAVE A BALANCED ASSORTMENT 


Fundamentally, it is the store’s job 
to have what customers want and to sell 
them what they want. 

If a poor woman comes in to buy 
linoleum—perhaps she has saved her 
pennies for weeks in order to buy lino- 
leum to protect her children from splin- 
ters on the kitchen floor—that woman 
should be sold what she wants and she 
will probably be extremely happy with 
the lowest grade. 

Other customers may have more 
money and will be better pleased and 
better served with higher priced goods. 
They, too, should be sold what they want. 

To provide balanced assortment, the 
Company has set up the general policy of 
making three grades of merchandise 
available. Good judgment sometimes 
makes more than three levels desirable, 
and in some cases, less. However, as a 
general rule, three levels are made 
available. 

The three levels have been given defi- 
nite names: 

Competitive Level 
Company Name Level 
Master Level 

The Competitive Level is the lowest in 
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price, but this does not mean that the 
merchandise will not give good service. 
Competitive Level merchandise may be 
somewhat less attractive in appearance 
than the Company and Master Levels, 
but it is good value at low prices. 

Company Name Level merchandise is 
our medium-price line. This is better in 
quality and in appearance than our 
Competitive Level. We do not place 
an item in our Company Name Level, 
unless we are sure that it will give credit 
to the store’s name. 

Master Level merchandise is the high- 
est quality we carry. In many cases it 
is the best which can be had at any price. 

Company experience indicates that 
certain items should be carried in all 
stores. These are known as checking 
list items. However, the checking lists 
are not intended to be catalogues of all 
items which should be stocked. Beyond 
the checking list items are many other 
items in the basic list which may be 
carried in order to supply customers with 
an assortment to fit their needs more 
completely. 

This is the point at which the depart- 
ment head steps into the picture. He 
reviews the basic list constantly to deter- 
mine what items constitute the right 
assortment for his town. He makes the 
right selections. He has the right as- 
sortment to meet the varying needs of his 
customers. 

This is just part of the picture. He 
must not only buy right. He must sell 
right. And, generally speaking, selling 
right means showing an assortment so 
that customers may choose what best 
fits their needs. 
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In selling right, it is usually best to 
present the middle price line first, then 
move higher or lower in accordance with 
the customer’s reactions. Present the 
facts fully concerning each level. And 
let the customer decide. 


(Continued from page 133) 

ations, but also recognizing this phase as 
dangerous, the Vendor Relations Com- 
mittee of N.R.D.G.A. has set up an 
intensified program for 1946. Currently, 
study is being given not only to standard 
order forms and invoices, but also to 
standard shipping forms, proper labeling 
for use (particularly in relation to the 
new fibers), new manufacturing markets, 
the returned-goods evil in certain com- 
modities, new techniques in arbitration, 
and methods of education in business 
efforts. 

In the immediate future there will un- 
doubtedly be a vast number of difficult 
problems in the field of vendor-retailer 
relations. The handling of continuing 
shortages will inspire some; the return of 
off-the-market goods will arouse others; 
new franchises and agreements will give 
rise to some more; intensifying competi- 
tion will magnify many otherwise small 
difficulties into issues. 

However, the Vendor Relations Com- 
mittee will understand these conditions 
and proceed with due regard for them. 
It will always use, as its strongest per- 
suasion, the almost axiomatic statement 
that “manufacturers and retailers need 
each other equally.” 











Some Notes on Job Evaluation 


The methods of analyzing each job 
done in a store and of determining the 
specifications for each of these jobs are 
fairly well standardized. But the major 
problem is ahead: it is to place relative 
values on each of these jobs and to ex- 
press these values in terms of salary 
ranges. Here there is so much room for 
difference of opinion that even those who 
have achieved what they believe to be a 
satisfactory solution for their stores are 
loathe to publish their rating scales. 

It seems to be true that different char- 
acteristics making for job success have 
different values in different stores. A 
high-class service store will give a high 
point value to courtesy, for example, 
in evaluating a selling job, but a bargain 
store may place a very low weight on the 
same quality for a selling position that 
on a job analysis basis is very similar. 

Here are the major steps that should 
be followed after a job analysis has been 
made: 

1. Discussion by a committee of executives of 
the factors to be included in the development of 
a job measurement scale. These factors may 
include (1) Knowledge and experience required, 
(2) skills and abilities required, (3) responsibili- 
ties required, (4) personal and social require- 
ments, and (5) working conditions. 

2. Setting up subdivisions and grade levels 
within each major factor. For example, working 
conditions may be broken down into: (a) strain 
required by the job and (b) undesirable hazards 
and physical surroundings. Each of these may 
then be grouped into 4 grades from least to more 
arduous. 

For example, strain may be classified as: 

a) Normal for short period 
b) Normal but sustained 
c) Frequently excessive 

d) Excessive and sustained 
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3. Assignment of percentage weights to each 
major factor and subfactor. For example, with 
a total score of 100, each of the five major 
factors may have a weight of 20. The 20 
assigned to working conditions, for example, 
could be broken down, 10 for strain and 10 for 
undesirable hazards. A job with little or no 
strain might be weighted 0, 1, or 2; a job with 
sustained but normal strain 3 or 4; a job with 
frequently excessive strain 5, 6, or 7; and a job 
with excessive and sustained strain 8, 9, or 10. 
It is right at this point that the system is weak- 
est. Two experts are not likely to agree on the 
relative importance of the five major factors and 
on the assignment of weights to the subfactors. 

4. Preparation of an actual job measurement 
guide. This will list all of the factors, sub- 
factors, and grades within each and indicate 
the weights assigned. It will have columns in 
which to check the different qualities needed in 
the performance of the specific job being 
evaluated. 

5. The testing of the job measurement guide 
by applying it to representative jobs through- 
out the organization to see if there is any corre- 
lation between total scores for these jobs, the 
relative importance of these jobs according to 
executive judgment, and the wages actually 
paid. 

6. Review of these tests, adjustments in the 
weights, and final approval. 

7. Measurement of all jobs. 

8. Classification of all jobs measured into job 
levels based upon the scores obtained for each. 

9. Review of classifications of jobs to spot 
possible unfairness. Some jobs may have to be 
shifted in the classification scale, but only pro- 
vided this can be justified by a remeasurement 
of the job, such as deciding that it is more 
hazardous than originally classified. 

10. The assignment of wages to each classifi- 
cation established. This is best done in terms 
of a range. For example, all jobs with scores 
between 50 and 55 may have a wage range of 
$20 to $25a week. Existing wage rates, seniority, 
and supervisor’s opinions may determine the 
exact wage of any one, as long as it is within the 
range. 
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What 1946 Has in Store For 
Retailers 


C. F. HuGHes 


This forecast was made in mid-December before the Retail Distribution Group 
of the New York Chapter of the American Marketing Association. 


In writing a piece of comment recently 
about another bit of reconversion; 
namely, the business of year-end review- 
ing and forecasting now that the war is 
over, I remarked upon the jigsaw puzzle 
that our experts now have to fit together. 
The pieces have certainly multiplied 
from the old days of the Judge Gary 
dinners. The Judge merely had to utter 
a few generalities about our unlimited 
resources, our industrial might, and the 
state of trade, and then come forth with 
his forecast: ‘‘I see little ahead to war- 
rant anxiety.”” And the boom started. 


FORECASTING TODAY ESPECIALLY 
DIFFICULT 


Now we have a jargon of carry backs 
and carry forwards, MAP, frictional 
unemployment, fiscal policy, break-even 
points, gross national product, and a 
host of other technical phrases served up 
to us in the modern version of business 
forecasting. Not only must labor, taxes, 
prices, war surplus, use of savings, 
population shifts, and other influences 
be weighed, but there are the so-called 
“newies” as well—new materials, new 
processes, and especially new competi- 
tion. 

A forecast of retail possibilities is just 
as difficult to fashion as any in the 
industrial field, and maybe a bit more so. 
No one can hope to come up with a per- 
fect score, under the circumstances. 
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As the year closes, retailing is con- 
fronted not alone by the question of 
demand—what customers will buy and 
how much—but by vexing supply prob- 
lems as well. In normal times, supply 
is taken for granted, but in 1946 supply 
outranks demand as the deciding factor 
in estimating sales volume. 

One of the largest store organizations 
is therefore making its estimates on the 
basis of exappliances, that is, probable 
volume minus appliance volume. For 
the first four months of 1946—January 
to April—the increase over 1945 ex- 
appliances comes out as 4 per cent over 
1945. 


THE SPRING SEASON 


Soft goods sales in January, according 
to the general view, are expected to run 
a little lower than this year because 
shortages will again curb white goods 
promotions. February may draw even 
with 1945 and then March will dip 
sharply because Easter comes later, on 
April 20, and Easter sales will peak in 
April instead of March. So April sales 
will jump sharply in comparison with 
1945. The month also has an extra 
business day, while there is one less 
business day in March to accentuate 
the decline for that month. 

There is a feeling among some well- 
posted merchants that textile deliveries 
early next year may be greater than 
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commonly expected. This feeling ap- 
pears to stem from two considerations: 
(1) the oft-repeated stunt of the textile 
and apparel industries whereby shortages 
are overcome in quick order, a famine 
one day and a surplus the next, and (2) 
a notion that there is an artificial condi- 
tion existing which can be traced to tax 
and pricing influences. In short, de- 
liveries may improve when lower taxes 
and higher prices become effective. 
However, an angle not to overlook on 
this phase is the unwillingness of textile 
labor, which had a taste of high wages 
in war plants, to return to lower paid 
and less attractive jobs. 


REASONS FOR DELAYS 


Tax and pricing influences are readily 
perceptible in the hard goods lines. 
Chapter and verse were recited before 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace and 
several Senators in Washington recently 
by a labor delegation, which charged 
manufacturers with holding back their 
products from the market. The answer 
of the manufacturers was that material 
and labor shortages were responsible for 
delays, and that pipelines must first be 
filled before sales to consumers can 
proceed. Floor samples are necessary 
if distributors are to be able to function. 

An estimate of 2 or 3 per cent gain for 
the first four months of 1946 in the gene- 
ral merchandise field would be conserva- 
tive, in my opinion, and the flow of 
appliances may be stepped up suddenly 
enough after the turn of the year to 
mean double that percentage. The 
effect of continued and more serious 
labor trouble, however, must enter 
calculations, even though there is usually 
a time lag in the effect of such stoppages 
upon retail trade. 


In one-industry towns, of course, 
trade is blacked out when the plant 
shuts down. The effect of ‘a steel 
shutdown would be felt in hundreds of 
communities remote from Pittsburgh. 
General public reaction might prove 
serious, as well, and tend to reduce the 
time-lag which normally protects trade 
from sudden assaults against purchasing 


power. 
SPENDING OF WARTIME SAVINGS 


There is still another consideration on 
the demand side of the picture. Cur- 
rent surveys are showing that the public 
is not so disposed to rush around and 
buy up everything in sight, and in the 
quantities that earlier consumer surveys 
seemed to indicate. So estimates are 
being revised downward. As an over- 
all proposition the evidence also seems 
to be against expenditure of wartime 
savings upon routine purchases. Homes 
and security measures are favored pur- 
poses. 

Furthermore, closer appraisal of the 
wartime savings which were expected to 
finance a ripsnorting boom in jig time 
has raised some doubts about the 
breadth of their distribution. Do we 
have a market for our high standard of 
living among most of our citizens, or 
merely for the 25 per cent or so as in the 
past, when expanding production ran 
into the stone wall of insufficient pur- 
chasing power, and bust succeeded boom? 

Some figures just issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics appear to throw light 
upon this question in two ways. Half 
of all families and single persons in 1944 
had income, after paying taxes, of $2700 
or more, as against $1900 in 1941. So, 
to this extent, potential markets are 
broadened. But as for the second point, 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Part-Time Cooperative Training on 
the College Level 


IRENE F. BLoop 


Cooperative training plans, similar to that long established at the School 
of Retailing, are now rapidly taking hold all over the land. One of the 
most promising is described in this article. 


“Cooperation plus” characterizes the 
efforts of the Associated Retailers of St. 
Louis who are sponsoring the new Depart- 
ment of Retailing at Washington Univer- 
sity. 

MERCHANT AID 


In order to provide adequate training 
in this area for young men and women 
who expect to find business opportuni- 
ties in this field, the merchants made a 
generous grant of money to the Univer- 
sity for a complete course in Retailing. 
Then they induced Dr. John W. Wingate 
to accept the offer of the University to 
establish the school after the pattern of 
that at New York University. 

That was merely the beginning of their 
interest. Executive and advisory com- 
mittees were set up through which the 
representatives of the University may 
secure assistance, counsel, and cooper- 
ation in this joint project. 

Of the 85 students enrolled in the new 
department, 45 are in the store service 
group. During the opening week of 
school, this group was entertained at a 
luncheon given by the executive commit- 
tee of the cooperating stores. In essence, 
they said to the student—‘“‘we are glad 
you have chosen our field—you can 
expect training, encouragement, and 
opportunities.” 
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They started to make good their 
promises by planning a truly cooperative 
training program. Through the efficient 
work of those in charge of store personnel 
and training, a schedule of nonselling and 
selling activities was planned for each 
student-worker. Since the students work 
in the stores on Thursdays and Satur- 
days, most of them are assigned to a 
nonselling department on Thursdays and 
a selling department on Saturdays. 


STORE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Several different methods of training 
have been followed: In one of the large 
stores, after the student had been as- 
signed to the department of his choice, 
the training director explained the plan 
of training to the buyer who took charge 
of both the selling and nonselling training 
of the student. Every Thursday morn- 
ing, the group of students meet in the 
training department for a very brief 
report on their progress. 

Another large store planned a group 
schedule for the first week and then a 
schedule of operation for each individual 
for the term. The following is a sample 
schedule of a student who is a jun’ur and 
will have an opportunity, sometime 
during the two years of college work, to 
work in four different nonselling divisions 
and four different selling departments. 
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SCHEDULE OF OPERATION 


For: Loris Erp (student) 
Period: Beginning October 11, for two days each week—Thursday and 
Saturday—until December 3. Then eighteen days pre-holiday 
selling until December 24. 
January 3 return to two-day week schedule through January 19— 
making a total of 39 days. 
Nonselling Comparison Office 
assignment: 
Department Miss Harriet Kelley 
Head: 
Time: Each Thursday—9.00 a.m.—5.00 p.m. 
Selling Toy Department (Dolls)—Fifth Floor 
assignment: 
Department: 660 
Buyer: Mr. C. Deister 
Sponsor: Mrs. Walsh 
Time: Each Saturday—8.45 a.m.-5.15 p.m. until December 3. 
Three weeks’ full-time pre-holiday selling in same department. 
Conferences: Training Department (G. F. Wittich, M. Turpin) 


Dates: Thursday, November 1, 1945 
Thursday, November 29, 1945 
Thursday, January 3, 1946 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 





Time: 9.00—10.00 a.m. 


PLACEMENT 


Before the student was assigned to a 
store, he was allowed to express a choice 
of either a large store or a specialty shop 
with the understanding that the follow- 
ing term he would be changed to another 
type of store in order to round out his 
experience. While the merchants have 
the privilege of accepting or rejecting 
students who are sent to them for inter- 
views, not one was rejected. They were 
all placed in the selling departments of 
their choice. Their nonselling experience 
will cover as many divisions as possible 
so that they will have an over-all view of 
the work behind the scenes. 

The student receives $4.00 for a full 
day’s work. If his rating by the employer 
is satisfactory and if he completes the 


store-service workbook assignment, he 
receives 4 units of college credit per year 
for this laboratory work. For three 
weeks before Christmas, the student 
works full time at the same rate of pay 


per day. 
PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Those students who are working for a 
Bachelor of Science in Retailing degree 
have completed 60 units of college work 
and will concentrate on retailing courses 
in their junior and senior years. 

The two-year certificate curriculum 
requirement for admission is completion 
of a high-school course and some busi- 
ness experience. This course is popular 
with the veterans. 

In order to meet the needs of those who 
wish to explore the opportunities in 
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retailing, a one-term course has been 
added to the curriculum. While no 
certificate or degree is granted to the 
student, upon completion of the term’s 
work, he will receive a statement of the 
units completed. 


OBJECTIVES OF STUDENTS 


Students have come from South 
Dakota, Kansas, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, some with very definite 
goals and others hoping for the unfold- 
ment of a definite goal. Several students 
are sons and daughters of store owners 
who recognize the need and value of 
training in an organized way by study 
in school and store. 

Top positions in the various divisions 
of store activities are the goal of most of 
the students—with the position of buyer 
leading. 

The interest of parents in their daugh- 
ters eventually owning their own shops 
or departments in a parent’s store is 
evident in the group. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 


Arrangements have been made for a 
leading retail executive to speak to the 
entire retailing group once a week. 

Trips to manufacturing and wholesale 
establishments have been planned. 

The Associated Retailers of St. Louis 
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have arranged for prizes to be given for 
outstanding performance in various 
courses and for various projects. 
Effective relationships exist with both 
the cooperating employers and the store 
executives to whom the student reports. 
They rate the student on appearance, 
mental alertness, performance, attitude, 
and cooperation, and are genuinely 
interested in working with the school to 
improve the student’s performance. 
Information is generously given to 
students for their store-service workbook 
and for the preparation of a merchan- 
dise information manual on an item of 
merchandise of their choice. 


TRIP TO NEW YORK 


Plans for the students include the 
privilege of attending local retail con- 
ventions and a trip to New York to 
attend the meetings of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in Janu- 
ary. One student will go as a guest of 
the Associated Retailers of St. Louis. 
The group will stop off for sight-seeing 
at Washington, D. C. Arrangements 
will be made for each student to be taken 
to the market in New York by a St. 
Louis buyer. In addition to the regular 
business meetings, visits have been 
planned to stores, buying offices, and 
various other points of interest to retail 
students. 











Student Opinion and the Atomic Bomb 


THEODORE F. LENTz 


All teachers will be interested in the technique of conducting opinionaires 


among students. 


American Education has long done lip 
service to two profound ideals: 

1. Respect for the common man 

2. Respect for thinking 
The present movements in social psy- 
chology—opinion poll and opinionaires— 
give promise of implementing these two 
ideals. What the specialist thinks in 
the area of his specialty is of course im- 
portant. However, common men have 
common areas of action’in which the 
effective role of the citizen requires 


thought. Hence, the importance of 
objective study of opinion. After all, 
opinion determines action. For  in- 


stance, when men go to war, they go not 
because of what they know, but because 
of what they think they know. 

What do people think of the atomic 
bomb and matters related thereto? 
The following 43 items and the statistics 
were presented at the Eleventh Quar- 
terly Meeting of the Character Research 
Association at Washington University 
on November 15. The items were pre- 
viously presented verbatim to a small 
sample of Washington University fresh- 
men. Perhaps you would care to gather 
statistics on your own group for these 
‘or similar items. The items consist 
mainly of three groups; 

1. Those which measure the concern 

over the atomic bomb 

2. The feeling for international gov- 

ernment 

3. The need for social science to catch 

up on the lag produced by our 
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This sample will test their knowledge of student opinion. 


fantastic achievements in phys- 

ical science. 
The members of the Character Research 
Association, who sponsor the Attitude 
Research Laboratory, in the department 
of education at Washington University, 
believe that social science, the science 
of human relationships, represents the 
greatest need and the greatest oppor- 
tunity of our era and that a better under- 
standing of attitudes, including their 
measurement, will be the heart of such 
a science. 


ATOMIC BOMB OPINION AIRE 


Read the statements below and check 
those with which you believe the major- 
ity of freshman students would agree. 
Then turn to page 156 to see if you are 
right. Of course, the answers simply 
represent the opinion of a rather small 
sample of freshmen in one locality—St. 


Louis. 


1. The atomic bomb has increased my ‘“deter- 
mination” not to spend the rest of my life 
in urban areas. 

2. We need to know what it takes to get people 
to work for peace as hard as for war. 

3. Psychology and sociology have not and 
cannot be expected to contribute as much 
to human happiness as physics and 
chemistry. 

4. The best defense against the atomic bomb 
is education. 

5. Five or ten billion dollars a year is not too 
much to spend on atomic research in the 
interests of national defense. 

6. The atomic bomb is more likely than not to 
destroy our planet. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


21. 


22. 


24. 
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. The atomic bomb is no more dangerous 


actually than the automobile. 


. Man’s increased knowledge has brought him 


more sorrow than joy. 


. I am getting annoyed with so much dis- 


cussion of the atomic bomb. 

It is a new energy source which will com- 
pletely destroy or change our mode of living 
depending on how it is used. 

Our atomic bomb predicament is due to 
too much faith in science. In the future 
we should put more faith in religion and less 
in the scientific method. 

Personally I do not want to do anything 
about it; I’m neither a scientist nor an 
ordnance designer. 

The atomic bomb should be used to force 
the whole world into acceptance of world 
government. 

If scientific attitude had been related to 
education as much as to military defense, 
the world would not now be in such a mess. 
There is very little more reason now to work 
for international peace than before the ad- 
vent of the atomic bomb. 

Nothing will save our civilization except a 
thoroughly determined world atomic energy 
authority. 

It will bring about the domination of all 
nations by one, unless nations voluntarily 
and cooperatively surrender their sover- 
eignty. 

If a world political organization is formed 
in the future, it should raise a billion dollars 
for the study of the nature and causation 
of such traits as nationalism and race 
prejudice. 


. I cannot afford to worry about the atomic 


bomb; if I did, I would go mad. 


. I prefer to die before one drops on us or dig a 


mole house in the ground. 

The secret of constructive control of good 
will can and should be the goal of scientific 
research. 

Human beings are fearful and selfish enough, 
cruel and greedy enough, to make complete 
destruction of the human race by the atomic 
bomb possible. 


. It is just another method of destruction that 


will soon have its own particular defense. 
As long as the atomic bomb remains in the 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


hands of aay one nation, even the United 
States, it is detrimental to all. 

There is no other principle (than that of 
world authority) with the slightest chance 
of success in the control of the atomic bomb. 
The terrible danger of this bomb assures me 
that men will now think logically and work 
effectively enough to ensure peace. 

We should keep the secret of the atomic 
bomb as long as possible. 

I would be proud to have had a part in the 
scientific development of the atomic bomb. 
Millions of dollars should be spent on the 
study of attitudes related to war and peace. 


. It is no worse to kill forty million people in 


one night atomicly than to kill forty million 
people in a thousand days and nights by 
pre-atomic warfare. 

I wish it and all other weapons of terrible 
destruction had never been discovered. 
No amount of scientific research in the social 
sciences can aid us in preventing wars. 

The embryonic development of the atomic 
bomb should be furthered at full speed by 
Americans to keep ahead of other countries. 
Internationai control of atomic energy 
requires the abolition of military, industrial, 
and perhaps scientific secrecy. 

Give the secret to the world and join all 
nations in controlling its manufacture. 

The failure to achieve a lasting peace is not 
due to our not knowing how to achieve it. 
Voluntary merging of all world governments 
into one is impractical considering the 
psychology of the leaders in control of them. 
The psychology concerning the atomic bomb 
is more important than the physics thereof. 
I would rather have my family controlled 
and protected by the worst international 
government in the world than by a govern- 
ment engaged in out and out atomic warfare. 


. God withheld the knowledge from the 


heathen nations and put it in the hands of a 
Christian nation who would use it 
judiciously. 

There is nothing I as an individual can do 
about the atomic bomb, as long as Congress 
will probably enact legislation to control the 
use of this atomic power. 

The atomic bomb should be turned over to 
an international authority, because no single 
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nation is beneficent enough to be trusted our effort to help bring about a world 
with so much power. government. 

43. Assuming that the most important goal is 
world government in control of all destruc- 
tive possibilities in our new atomic know- ATOMIC BOMB OPINIONS 
ledge, but that such a government cannot be Two thirds or more of the students 
born overnight; therefore, in the meantime agreed with the following statements: 


a. We should bend every energy that will Numbers 2. 4. 5. 10. 14, 18. 21. 28. 34 


result in making our nation strong and : 
our military defenses the greatest that One half to two thirds of the students 


are possible, agreed with the following: Numbers 22, 
b. We should not do anything, even for 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 38, 42, and 
national defense, which will detract from 43A. 


A Pre-Test for Retail Merchandising 


As a basis for determining one’s grasp of arithmetic processes kefore undertaking a course in Retail 
Merchandising, the following test has been prepared. To achieve eight or more correct answers is 
good. See page 158 for the correct answers. 
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Answers 








2. Express 75 percent as (a) adecimal.......................000005- 
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4. Express yy of 1 per cent as (a) a decimal......................... 
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. If $20,700 equals 138 per cent, what is 100 per cent?............... 





5 

6. If $852.75 equals 163 per cent, what is 100 per cent?............... 
re 
8 
9 








. Multiply $6,732.50 by 1.625 per cent (express answer to nearest cent) . 





. Add: 695; 9.73; 2,938; .98; .915; 9.765; 17.84; 99.03; 73.89; .09...... 
10. Total: } —-$+4—34+24-—34+H%.............. cece eee 
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12. If 3X + 18 = 30, what does X equal?...................0ce seen 
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The Pendulum of Fashion 


In December of 1945, faculty mem- 
bers and students of the School of 
Retailing and of the Department of 
Home Economics at New York Univer- 
sity cooperated in staging an unusual 
fashion show—called “The Pendulum 
of Fashion.” It was a four-century 
fashion panorama (1610-1945) from the 
historical clothes collection of Helen 
Virginia Meyer and a group of modern 
costumes designed by home-economics 
students for American girls. The show 
was a benefit for the Children of the 
French Couture. 

A distinguished list of patrons from 
the fashion, social, and educational world 
loaned their names and their coopera- 
tion to the show. These included Mme. 
Henri Bonnet, wife of the French am- 
bassador, Herman Patrick Tappe, Louise 
Barnes Gallagher, Miss Dorothy Shaver, 
president of Lord and Taylor, and 
Mme. Eta, of Ren-Eta, Inc. 

The Pendulum of Fashion was the 
third and most ambitious of the fashion 
shows put on annually by New York 
University and is an integral part of 
courses for young women students who 
wish to enter the fashion world. Its 
historical angle stressed the research that 
is an intrinsic part of all fashion design 
and fashion presentation today. 

Miss Bernice G. Chambers, assistant 
professor of the School of Retailing and 
director of the show, believes that fashion 
is indeed a pendulum that swings back 
into historical tradition and forward 
into a phase that will reflect the Amer- 
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ican postwar fashion world, assured and 
self-reliant. 

The Pendulum of Fashion had three 
acts and sixteen scenes. 

Act 1 showed students of the home- 
economics design and draping class 
working; and later in the act students 
who modeled the gowns could be seen 
enroute to Helen Virginia Meyer’s stu- 
dio. 

Act 2 had sixteen scenes dating from 
the days of Henry Hudson to gowns 
worn in the postwar days of World 
War I. 

Act 3 showed prom dresses of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Highlights from the historical costume 
collection of Helen Meyer included: 
costumes worn by Pocahontas, by an 
English cavalier, lady in the time of 
Charles II, and an Elizabeth Sparhawk 
replica. In a scene called ‘Headlines 
of Destiny” a Molly Pitcher, a Nancy 
Hart, and a Betsy Ross costume were 
shown. 

In a scene called “Art Influence,” a 
Mrs. Siddons costume by Gainsborough 
was shown, and also a Lady Hamilton 
costume. Another scene showed a pur- 
ple velvet costume replica of one worn 
by Mrs. Lincoln, and a white Jenny 
Lind dress. A red velvet gown worn by 
Mrs. Coolidge was also modeled. 

This was not an all-woman show by 
any means. English cavaliers did their 
stuff along with Colonial gallants and 
Civil War soldiers. Small boys and 
girls modeled Colonial costumes, em- 
pire dresses, and quaint gowns and suits 
from the hoop-skirt age. 
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(Continued from p. 150) 
to quote the Board of Labor Statistics 
statement: 

“Reports on bond purchases in 1944 
suggest that the total bond holdings at 
income levels below $3,000 do not com- 
prise much of a backlog to be used for 
purchase of goods coming back on the 
civilian markets.” 

On the demand side, therefore, labor 
issues and the state of employment, with 
their undoubted influence upon consumer 
buying in general, are still too unsettled 
to permit firm conclusions. The savings 
backlog of billions is not too well distri- 
buted, but enough people have these 
funds it seems to generate the boom that 
will follow the preliminary setback which 
comes after every war. In 1919, after 
World War I, this setback lasted about 
five months, and then business pushed 
along with price inflation and mounting 
inventories until the 1920 collapse. 

INFLATION DANGERS 

Retailers face some danger next year 
in repeating the mistakes that led to 
1920 and in failing to give full weight 
to that old principle which bluntly 
states, “The higher the fewer.” The 
higher the prices, the fewer the custom- 
ers. However, they have a fair chance 
of avoiding the consequences of violating 


this rule, because inflation this time is 
more on the order of quality deteriora- 
tion than on actual price advances. 
Restoring quality will not be nearly so 
devastating a process as the abrupt dive 
in prices, which meant inventory losses 
of billions in 1920. 
COMPETITION A CURB ON INFLATION 
The turn of the year will furnish the 
answers to not a few of the 64 dollar 
questions which now are so puzzling. 
Through the war, department stores ap- 
peared to make headway against chains, 
thereby reversing the experience of the 
postwar period of the twenties. Mail 
order companies are waiting impatiently 
for their big-ticket items to return so 
that their sales may again reflect such 
business. One thing is certain for 1946, 
and that is that competition will begin 
to ready itself for a lively struggle be- 
tween the various forms of distribution. 
As long as there is the outlook for 
such competition, it is not likely that 
inflation will get very far. Consumers 
ought to benefit, and if more goods are 
sold more people will be engaged in 
making and distributing them, and the 
prosperity that ensues ought to be 
sounder than in the past. That is the 
hopeful view and one which everygone 
would like to see substantiated. 
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Book Notices 


The Pirates Will Get You: A Story of the 
Fight for Design Protection, by Syl- 
van Gotshal and Alfred Lief. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1945, 103 pages. 


Since books are weapons, the newly published 
The Pirates Will Get You is intended as the 
spearhead of a new campaign for legislative 
protection of commercial designs. 

Mr. Gotshal, a New York attorney, is identi- 
fied with textile, fashion, and retail interests and 
has played an active role in the antipiracy fight 
for many years. He led the proponents of the 
Vestal Bill for copyright amendment, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives in 1930, 
and worked on subsequent measures before 
Congress. 

Mr. Lief is the author of biographies of Justice 
Brandeis and Senator Norris and is known also 
for his Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. He brings to the task a background of 
the interplay of government and economics. 

The Pirates Will Get You: A Story of the Fight 
for Design Protection marshals the reasons for a 
public policy of outlawing commercial piracy, 
analyzes the present state of “law and disorder,” 
and narrates the struggle in Congress to secure 
a property right in original creations. The 
authors believe that protection will promote 
civilian production on a gigantic scale and foster 
peacetime prosperity. 

With the approaching return of prewar com- 
petitive conditions in industry, where creative 
design was an important sales factor, piracy is 
expected to run rampant again. Therefore 
plans are being laid to reorganize the American 
Council of Style and Design, a leader in the old 
fight, to rally business interests, labor unions, 
consumer groups, and artists in the movement, 
and to revive the campaign in a postwar effort, 
using the book as its manual of arms. 


Job Analysis for Retail Stores, by Mi- 
chael J. Jucius, H. H. Maynard, 
and Carroll L. Shartle. Columbus, 
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Ohio: Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University, 1945, 66 


pages. 


This timely monograph is a “how-to-do-it” 
manual. It covers not only job analysis, but 
job evaluation as well. It is organized into 
five sections: (1) purpose and scope of job 
analysis; (2) organizing for job analysis; (3) 
making the analysis; (4) job evaluation; (5) 
other applications of job analysis. 

The discussion of job evaluation is unusually 
complete. While suggestions for the specific 
weighting of factors is avoided (since it is deemed 
these must be fitted to the particular needs of 
each store) the factors themselves that are to be 
considered are clearly presented. 

This study has drawn upon the experience of 
those who have done most along this line in the 
retailing field. It should prove a most valuable 
guide to all retailers who are struggling with the 
problems of a job analysis and a job-evaluation 


program. 


Consumer and Opinion Research, by 
Albert B. Blankenship. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943, 231 pages. 


To be successful, American business, as well 
as the American government, must be run for 
the people. In a very real sense, therefore, 
American business must be run by the people. 
Business must be guided by its customers’ desires 
and opinions when making decisions. 

As a means of ascertaining their customers’ 
viewpoints—especially during a period of rapid 
change—businessmen have been turning with 
increasing frequency to customer surveys. In 
this timely book, the author examines critically 
the techniques employed, and explains clearly 
the steps to be taken in conducting a consumer 
survey or opinion poll. The book should prove 
helpful, therefore, in suggesting methods of 
learning customers’ expectations for the postwar 
era. 
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